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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Tue parrot cry “ Your food will cost you more” if Tariff 
Reform won, was a favourite fabrication on the part of the 
Radical-Socialist combination during the General Election of 
1906. There can be no doubt that the cry exercised a consider- 
able influence on the minds of certain classes of the electorate. 
They were promised cheap food, cheap clothing, cheap rents, 
andas much more as possible in the shape of bonus ont of 
the resources of those who have been and are the mainstay 
of the prosperity and stability of the country. Every one of 
these promises has been falsified. The prices of commodities 
and necessaries have risen so alarmingly that the Govern- 
ment have been obliged to promise an Inquiry. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Inquiry will have the slightest 
effect upon prices. The policy of thé Government is at the 
root of much of the trouble. The blind manner in which 
they have driven and are driving capital out of the country 
cannot tend to cheapness, because enterprise is stifled and 
production is checked. The volume of employment is 
restricted by the feeling of insecurity on the part of the 
capitalist, and the output of commodities is also restricted ; 
prices in consequence maintain a high level. 











Concurrently with increasing dearness, the policy of 
Ministers tends directly to produce scarcity of wages. The 
people in a dim sort of way seem to be realising these facts, 





and are therefore engaging in struggles to secure higher 
wages. High wages do not, however, spell prosperity, since 
the increased burden on enterprise inevitably tends to 
restrict it. It is curious to observe that the Government 
which arrogates to itself special championship of the more 
necessitous classes is still so blind to existing facts that it 
desires to make a serious inroad on their diminished 
resources. We refer to the scheme to compel these classes 
to insure themselves in a way which they do not desire and 
which has never been proved to be advantageous to their 
interests. We have often endeavoured to insist that the 
true interests of the nation and the people will never be 
secured whilst the field of policy is viewed piecemeal, and 
ambitious Ministers are permitted to put forward for their 
own glorification proposals which are not designed as part of 
a cohesive and coherent whole, but rather as opportunist 
sops to the least instructed classes of the community, who 
are little able to detect their inherent viciousness. 


The sweeping and absurd assertion made by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell in Philadelphia to the effect that “ no successful 
business man in modern times can be honest” has brought 
down upon that gentleman’s devoted head the scorn of 
clergymen and business men alike. To any experienced 
merchant or manufacturer a dozen instances of strict 
integrity combined with success will occur; and, by the 
way, is not the Rev. R. J. Campbell a successful man in his 
own way, and honest withal ? The worst of indiscriminate 
generalisation from incomplete data is that it leads to such 
tempting opportunities for sensational speeches. Competi- 
tion does not necessarily mean dishonesty or unfair dealing, 
though it may mean sharpened wits, and the speaker must 
have been exceptionally unfortunate in his relations with the 
average English business man if they led him to the extra- 
ordinary cynicism implied by his latest public utterance. 


One great event of the week in maritime circles has been 
the decision of the Eastern Sea Fisheries Committee on the 
Homing Instinct in Crabs. It seems that a year ago 2,000 
East Coast crabs were labelled carefully—-age, height, 
weight, &c.—and returned to the sea with instructions to 
report progress, as it were, if they felt moved to explore an 
alien soil. Results tend to show that the crab is of an 
affectionate, home-loving disposition, shy of straying far 
from the land—or sea—of his birth; also that he prefers 
Cromer to other watering-places. The amiable crustaceans 
of Weybourne, Sheringham, Beeston, and Runton nearly all 
sidled towards Cromer, although one absolutely reckless 
individual clawed his weary way as far as Yorkshire, while 
a Lincolnshire gallant, bored to death with Mablethorpe, 
wandered distractedly to Norfolk. Evidently there is more 
in the crab than we suspect when we consider him merely 
from the gastronomic point of view. 


The London Institution opened its winter season on 
Monday last with a lecture by Mr. Oscar Browning, M.A., 
on “The Study of History,” and the list of fixtures up to 
the middle of February is extremely interesting. Next 
Monday, at 5 p.m., Dr. H. Charlton Bastian, F.R.S., will 
lecture on “The Origin of Life Question,” and among the 
subjects to be taken between now and mid-December which 
seem of exceptional promise we note “The Meaning and 
Importance of Decorative Art,” dealt with by Professor 
Selwyn Image; “A Frenchman’s View of England,” by M. 
Emile Lesage; “Bells and their Harmonic Tones,” by Mr. 
W. Starmer, F.R.A.M.; “ Oddities in Parliament,” by Mr. 
Spencer Leigh Hughes; and “ Breakwater Building,” by 
Mr. A. E. Carey, M.Inst.C.E., one of our own contributors, 
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SONG 


I built a little cage of song 
To hold my thought, 

And through a golden summer long 
I patient wrought. 


The love-built staves I meant should be 
So faéry-fine— 

That they should prove how artistry 
May grow divine. 


But ah! no craft has power to hold 
An essence fled— 
Within its little cage of gold 
My thought lay dead. 
Jay F. Forsst. 








THE LITERARY FOP 


Tere is a type of literary person, known to all periods, who 
bears something of the same relation to literature as the fop 
bears to manners. As the fop lives only to indicate certain 
poses and gesturings of life, so the exquisite of literature 
writes only to extract quaint flavours and essences which are 
accidental to Art, and not of its true spirit. Like the beau, 
he is apt to be a leader of fashion; like the beau, he is a 
stranger to the multitude, and a bugbear to simple, intelli- 
gent folk, and possesses an exquisite sensibility in matters 
which are unimportant. So great is this sensibility that he 
resents the carelessness of those whom he vaguely knows to 
be his betters ; so regardless is he of the deep questions that 
lie behind all Art that he cannot understand any preoccupa- 
tion save that with the superficia'. A writer lax in his 
periods, though of sublime imagination, is to the literary fop 
like a person in a shabby coat. He may be a good fellow at 
heart, but it behoves him to change his tailor before seeking 
the society of gentlemen. 

The literary fop is perhaps most common in times of mild 
and not unpleasant reaction—the less vital a literature the 
greater its refinement. When not under the necessity of 
fighting at the barricades, it can afford to loll in rose-gardens 
and toy with Watteau fans. Then is the hour of the fop. 
He mimics the battles of heroes with a toy sword; he 
repeats the declamations of fierce orators in silky tones and 
sentences of luxurious elaboration. He refines over and 
over upon the technique of the masters, because technique is 
his entire preoccupation ; he overcomes the gods at decora- 
tive games because they play them with careless eyes and 
minds pondering on other things, while to him they are the 
sum of existence. He lays down the canons of a minute art 
which might possibly amuse the Olympians on an idle after- 
noon, but can have no real connection with the business of a 
laborious world. In the end, as often as not, he dies lament- 
ing the coarseness of the world’s most cunning craftsmen. 
Thus he is apt to be a pessimist—self-taught, condemned to 
seek in vain, as the one light of life, what the wise discard 
as will-o’-the-wisps of intellectual debauchery. 

Like all pleasant and unimportant things, the creed of the 
literary fop moves much in fashions, from courtly love-song 
to chivalric romance, from pastoral heroics to symbolism, 
from the recondite conceits of sonneteers to high-flown 





analysis of exotic religions, No doubt these fashions 
have been largely the backwash of true schools of art; at 
any rate, we hear little of them in the most detailed 
histories of literature. Since they are not so easily and 
emphatically distinguished from vital movements as, for 
instance, extravagant fashions are from the natural evolu- 
tion of clothes, and are not, on the other hand, accepted, like 
the costume of past ages, as matters of antiquarian interest, 
they have lacked their special historian. We know little 
of them beyond our own memories, though we seem to 
detect them broadcast in our reading, and may argue for 
ever as to where they begin and end. We hear their echoes 
and feel their dim and not always unwholesome presence 
throughout all literature, but they are seldom more than 
ghosts, far too vague for classification. They have cast 
many a false glamour over learning, and made the reputa- 
tion of many a superfluous poet or critic. 

But if we distinguish the literary fop with difficulty in 
the past, we can observe him at our leisure in the present. 
His work is all about us. In fiction he is powerful, in 
belles lettres he is all but supreme. We can see the touch of his 
hand in half of the output of eclectic journalism ; he is 
responsible for many tones in latter-day criticism ; poetry is 
all but entirely beneath his sway; he holds in his hands most 
of the canons of the complete essayist. Even in humour, 
which was not always his strong point, he has obtained firm 
footing. But this spreading of his reign in an age which, in 
spite of its faults, is not so much decadent as reactionary, is 
due to another cause. As he was once the product of refined 
idleness, he is now, paradoxically enough, a phenomenon of 
the sheer hard struggle for life among the appallingly 
numerous people who are authors without any particular 
justification. When men have no message which they burn 
to utter, and yet find themselves compelled to write day by 
day, they speedily develop those idiosyncrasies of outlook 
and manner which are the hall-mark of the literary fop. 
Being without any true originality, they make some unneeded 
refinement their substitute, offering half-tones instead of 
colours, forms instead of ideas, verbiage instead of words, 
and moods instead of theories. They sweep up the dust of big 
movements and display it as stuff of their own minds. They 
catch the unconsidered trifles of current philosophy and 
twist them into tremendous mysteries. They are often 
plagiarists, and not seldom thieves, but they work as hard for 
their meagre output as the most laborious of true artists for 
their masterpieces. The harm they do is in the futile com- 
plication of literary craftmanship, and in the bewilderment 
of simple folk in search of truth. It might be added that 
they bar the way of better writers than themselves, but that 
is true of the second-rate in all departments of life. 

What will be the end of them it is impossible to say. They 
have seen the fall of more than one Empire, but it does not 
follow that they will see the fall of yet another; the modern 
world has a miraculous power of absorbing cranks. In the 
meantime they help to make the consideration of contem- 
porary literature an impossibility to busy folk ; they employ 
the publishers and they madden the casual, sensible 
reader. They have done their best to make author- 
ship commonplace and art a matter of formulas. Their 
declamations fill the market place, and turn Grub Street 
intoa Tower of Babel. It is curious to reflect that their 
predecessors were once indolent triflers in drawing-rooms. 


R. T. C. 
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PITT AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION* 
By H. Bettoc 


THERE is always a sense of insufficiency (to put it mildly) or, 
to speak more truly, of hopeless inadequacy in the reviewer 
who takes up, for the purpose of a brief notice, a great 
historical work ; and it is with such a preface that I must 
apologise for undertaking these few lines upon Dr. Rose’s 
second and concluding volume of his great monograph upon 
Pitt. 

The time in which we live is remarkable for the produc- 
tion in historical literature of two kinds of books. The first 
are books of the lightest possible sort (lighter than any 


fiction), written rapidly to a publisher’s order to meet the 


new and very satisfactory demand which the public is 
showing for studies of individual lives and short periods ; 
the second are deliberate monographs upon persons and 
subjects of permanent historical interest. These latter are 
no less a peculiar feature of our time than the former, for 
though such exhaustive monographs are to be found through- 
out literature, the number which have appeared in the last 
fifteen years in England is exceptional and peculiar to our 
own day. The two categories do not merge. It seems to be 
in the nature of such work that it is either wholly secondary 
and accomplished with no pretence to thoroughness, or that 
it is final. And though the first sort somewhat injures, in 
the eyes of the general reader, the authority of the second, 
yet the verdict upon our time will certainly be that it has 
produced more detailed, masterly, and conclusive special 
historical study than any other. 

Dr. Rose’s work stands very high in the second category. 
It stands the higher from the fact that he prepared his 
reputation in it—if one may say so with respect—by a series 
of lesser books which attracted the attention they deserved, 
but did not give the author the place this exhaustive work 
will give him, for the life of Pitt will never be written 
again. There is a certain quality in detailed and minute 
historical work which gives to the workman in any parti- 
cular department of ita monopoly. The labour is so vast, 
the concentration necessary so strained and so prolonged, 
that of the very few competent to undertake it a small 
proportion again will discover the necessary energy and the 
tenacity, and of these a yet smaller proportion will bring to 
their task the synthetic power without which their work 
would be unreadable. Dr. Rose, therefore, can rest assured 
that he has written the one great monograph upon the 
younger Pitt upon which all future work will repose. 

The last fifteen years of William Pitt’s life challenge four 
great questions. First, the nature of the rupture with 
France; secondly, the union with Ireland; thirdly, the 
second outbreak of war in 1803; and finally, Pitt’s judgment 
of the situation at the moment when he was struck down. 

The last point is of great importance to history, because 
we can obtain in it a kind of self-revelation on the part of 
Pitt by which to conclude how strong was his power of weigh- 
ing the real forces of his time. An analysis of it would 
demand far more space than so brief a notice as this can 
pretend to. The Irish aspect of the life—all the minute 
description of the Rebellion and the Act of Union—I must 
also leave upon one side for another pen, and I will take as 
sole examples of Dr. Rose’s monograph his account of the 
two outbreaks of war with France. 

The cause of the declaration of war of the 18th of May, 
1808, was the condition of English opinion at the moment : 
nothing more and nothing less. In the preceding ten years 
the original motive and purpose of the Revolutionary War 





* William Pitt and the Great War. By J. Holland Rose, 
Litt.D. (G. Bell and Sons. 16s, net.) 





in Europe had evaporated from the English mind. It was 
perfectly clear to any rational observer that the overwhelm- 
ing superiority of England at sea could be indefinitely main- 
tained. It was further clear—not indeed to any rational 
observer, but to the few who kne wv how to appreciate reality 
in such matters—that the English was—at that time—the 
only society in Europe with large and increasing reserves of 
mobilisable wealth. England could subsidise Europe, and 
England could hold the sea. Add to that the fact that in 
the popular mind the struggle was now regarded in the 
simplest possible fashion as a struggle for national existence 
throughout Europe against a new international force, and 
you have the dynamic conditions which compelled the 
rupture to take place. 

Dr. Rose admirably describes the net of personal relation- 
ships between Addington and his set on the one hand, and 
the nominally private member, Pitt, on the other. The 
picture as it appeared to observers in London is admirably 
drawn. The reader has some right however to note the 
absence of the European standpoint, for in a monograph of 
this conclusive kind students will eagerly look for a judg- 
ment upon the main historical question, and they will hardly 
receive it. 

It is true that the biographer of Pitt, with his pen closely 
following the details of an individual life, must think of 1803 
rather in the terms of Pitt’s exile from office than of the 
great conflict in which Pitt was but a unit. Upon p. 488 
the author gives as good a summary as would anywhere be 
found of the effect of Pitt’s great speech upon May 23rd. 
That speech, of course, has not come down to us even in 
the artificial forms in which the great speeches of Parlia- 
ment have been handed down to us from times before the 
beginning of modern reporting ; but we get in such a page as 
this the atmosphere of the speech and of its effect upon the 
governing opinion of England. And on this page we have 
in a sense the answer to the major question. It may be 
briefly put thus: Pitt did not make war, but he would have 
made war. 

The consequences of that war need not be followed here. 
It is possible that if the peace had been kept in 1803, the 
political creed of revolutionary France would have remained 
a national thing, and, even within the boundaries of France, 
a thing perpetually in jeopardy. As it was, the second 
phase of the Napoleonic wars carried that creed throughout 
the Germanies, made the great Continental national groups, 
founded united Italy, and recast the whole of European 
society. 

In his description of the second point I have taken, the 
first outbreak of war, Pitt himself being at that moment the 
master of English destinies and possessing in its fullest 
power that edged and driven instrument of mind which 
made his work the strong and single thing it was, his 
biographer has full scope for an exact analysis, and that 
analysis has never been better performed. These first 
hundred odd pages of Dr. Rose’s second volume must have 
presented a task of peculiar difficulty. Every writer and 
even every careful reader of history must know what it is 
to have to go over once more a field beaten hard by the feet 
of a thousand predecessors, to resurvey it, to eliminate 
detailed error, and to fix new details of truth. It is perhaps 
the hardest of all tasks connected with letters. 

This task Dr. Rose has here triumphantly achieved. It 
is not too much to prophesy that these first five chapters, 
introducing the conflict of England with the Revolution, and 
following the first months of the war to the occupation of 
Toulon, will be used as a text in the Universities of the 
Continent. It would be impossible to set higher a piece of 

modern English historical work. 

The reviewer, as he follows these pages, is particularly 
struck by the accuracy of detail and the sense of proportion 
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observed where military affairs are described. The two 
pages (140 and 141) which touch on the critical moment 
when the new levy of the summer of '93 cleared the north- 


eastern frontier, are as exact a summary and as useful.a one |. 


as has yet appeared. Nor is Dr. Rose afraid of establishing 
the true version of the outbreak of war simply because that 
version is now hackneyed. He has enlarged it and given it 
precision, but he has not, as the specialist in history is so 
constantly tempted to do, attempted to reverse or even to 
deflect in any degree the general and popular judgment— 
which happens to be here historically most sound. Pitt did 
not desire that war. It is remarkable that he could so long 
delay its outbreak. He saw more clearly than any other 
man in Europe, save possibly Talleyrand, the confusion of 
the allies. He approached his task with caution, precisely 
because his vision was so lucid. His judgment of the imme- 
diate future was at fault—but so was every other man’s. Dr. 
Rose, it may be noted, wisely rejects the unproved and 
improbable story of an attempt to save the life of Louis XVI. 
by bribery, and he wisely emphasises the pivot of the whole 
business, which was, of course, the Scheldt and the neutrality 
or independence of the Low Countries. 

Were there space to digress in so very brief a notice of so 


extensive a study, one might discuss the effects that would |: 


have attached to a better choice of diplomatic methods, not 
by the French Government, but by two or three French 
individuals in the autumn and early winter of 1792. Chauvelin 
was not the man for his task, and it is the opinion of the 
present writer that if French military organisation had per- 
mitted at that moment the presence of a dictator, if Dumoriez 
had been more consistently ambitious, or Danton more con- 
cerned with personal power than with his country, a proper 
envoy to London could have saved for France the neutrality 
of England. But Chauvelin’s note of December 27th 
made that impossible, and it was Chauvelin’s inadequacy 
quite as much as Pitt’s refusal to deal with him that opened 
the sluice and let in the flood of the war. 

A commentary so very brief, and dealing with but two 
single points of all those contained in these six hundred 
pages, needs a reiteration of the apology with which it was 
begun. But it is quite impossible in the first mere notice of 
so complete a work, and within the narrow frame of a short 
article, to do more than pass the general judgment already 
given. Dr. Rose’s monograph on Pitt, completed in this 
second volume, gives to our historical literature its standard 
biography of the chief Englishman of the Revolution. This 
is the place which Dr. Rose’s work will certainly fill, and 
which it still more certainly deserves to fill. 








WITH -ONE VOICE 


By Sire Witiiam Bou. 


Tur October number of the Oxford and Cambridge Review, 
excellent throughout, has a claim to especial consideration 
by virtue of the article by Mr. F. E. Smith, with which it 
opens. The article is in the main an analysis of recent 
Unionist policy, and the analysis is powerful, caustic, and 
candid. But, before following it out, one may well draw 
attention to the important profession of political faith in 
relation to social reform which shows Mr. Smith in com- 
plete accord with the Leader of the Unionist party. Last 
week in Edinburgh Mr. Balfour reminded his hearers that 
the Conservative party is by tradition pledged to reform of 
this supremely important kind. He referred to his earliest 
years in public life, and said, “Then as now we. stood for 
the great cause of social improvement and social ameliora- 
tion in the home.” He pointed out that Tariff Reform is 
the necessary condition and concomitant of social reform, 





and he laid stress upon the fact that the principle known as 
laissez-faire was of Radical origin, and that the régime of 
unrestricted competition was a product of Liberalism :— 


It cannot be too strongly insisted (says Mr. F, E. Smith) 
that the complement to Tariff Reform is Social Reform. 
The two policies go hand in hand. You cannot improve— 
as we are determined to improve—the condition of the 
working classes as long as they are exposed to the promis- 
cuous competition of inferior industrial strata. It is dis. 
honest to pretend that the Conservative Party is, or has 
been, antagonistic to social reform. 


It is the parable of Beaconsfield which Mr. Balfour and 
Mr. Smith have repeated; in the last sentence quoted we 
have one of the most famous contentions of the great leader 
who educated his party in the remembrance and application 
of their ancient principles. 

Mr. F. E. Smith emphasises his point :— 


There are still to be fonnd in happy England the most 
revolting slums in Christendom, and hundreds and thou. 
sands of our fellow-subjects live under conditions which 
render civilisation a mockery and morality a name. 


Moreover :— 


No political truth is at once more poignant and more 
profound than this: that you have no right to expect 
patriotism towards a country which fails to provide indus- 
trious citizens with the means of a decent and tolerable 
subsistence. Let England afford to Englishmen who are 
prepared to work a fair share of the humble amenities of 
life, and the heart of England will be proved in the supreme 
moment of trial to be as true as that of Canada; but let the 
proletariat be once convinced that the Unionist Party is 
the party of the classes and the mouthpiece of privilege, and 
it will undoubtedly spue them forth from its mouth. And 
it will be right to do so. 


This declaration shows that the writer of it has detected 


the cuckoo’s egg in the Unionist nest and is determined to 


extrude it. How the Radical party, as the true parent of 
the laissez-faire policy in Britain, succeeded in depositing 
that ungainly fruit of its fertility in the birthplace of Con- 
servative policies is a mystery ; equally mysterious is the 
dulness of instinct which for long permitted Unionist eyes 
to regard the monstrosity as a product in natural environ- 


ment. The days of complacent blindness are ended, and 


those who cannot even now clear their minds of a brooding 
affection for the uncomplimentary gift which Radicalism 
added to their treasures must be commended to the consola- 
tions of fortitude and resignation. The egg is in the latter 
state of Humpty Dumpty. 

Mr. F. E. Smith is convinced that it is the vocation of 
Unionism at the present time to put forward a strong con- 
structive policy; the Unionist Party must not rely upon 
criticism and opposition alone. Moreover— 


The ultimate victory can only be won after battlefields 
even fiercer than those in which we have been engaged 
during the last five years, and they can only be won if it is 
realised that no great object, none worthy of achievement, is 
practicable without the exhibition of resolute qualities, with- 
out the readiness to run great risks and incur great sacri- 
fices in the hope of a success which, under human conditions, 
cannot be pronounced certain. 


It is evident that Mr. Smith is prompted to judge severely 
those in whom he thinks he sees a tendency to yield to the 
Laodicean disposition, and it is necessary to bear this esti- 
mate of duty in mind in considering his analysis of recent 
party history. : 
Mr. Smith insists that the predominance of the Unionist 
Party during twenty years prior to 1906 was “ not directly 
asserted on a strict appraisement before the forum of demo- 
cracy of the competing merits of the two great parties 0 
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ordinary matters of domestic controversy.” It was due in 
the earlier phase to the strong recoil of the English elec- 
torate from Home Rule and in the later phase to the 
patriotism aroused by the South African war. The Govern- 
ment which concluded that struggle incurred resentment, 
rightly perhaps, says Mr. Smith, but certainly with unfortu- 
nate results, by passing beyond the range of popular expecta- 
tion in order to tackle the problems of Education and Licens- 
ing. Error marked the Unionist Administration for its own 
at the inception of the Tariff Reform campaign :— 


We had to choose between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Ritchie. Posterity, I think, will be a little perplexed to 
understand our decision, for the Cabinet not only lost Mr. 
Chamberlain—bold in conception, matchless in prestige, 
skilful and experienced in council—but it lost also most of 
the Free Traders who were worth keeping. 


Before the ensuing appeal to the ballot-box came, a series 
of by-elections had demonstrated “ not only that the country 
was tired of us, but that it had commenced to loathe us.” 

Yet the Unionist Party showed a most remarkable and 
encouraging recovery after 1906. Then Mr. Lloyd George 
took upon himself to save Radicalism. Tariff Reformers, 
by an exposure of our unsatisfact»ry social conditions, had 
shown that “the blessings of Free Trade ” were a delusion. 
Discontent had been aroused, and, to understand its conse- 
quences, one must “fully appreciate the lesson of the 
successive Reform Acts ” :— 


The practical effect of this legislation was to place 
supreme political power in the hands of the masses. For. 
quite a surprising number of elections the proletariat was 
content to vote upon party issues largely obsolete, and bear- 
ing little relation to their own material interests. Pye 
And thus the great fact was for many years obscured that 
legislative power, involving the power of taxation, had passed 
to the classes who possessed little or nothing, and that, 
failing recourse to ultra-constitutional methods of resistance, 
the wealthy classes were at their mercy. 


Those who imagine that the demands of the wage-earning 
classes can be smothered by a display of preremptory impa- 
tience and then ignored may well be recommended to read 
and re-read the foregoing extract till they have mastered its 
significance completely. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer resolved to introduce 
the Budget of 1909 with its well-known advertisements :— 


All the eulogies of our national prosperity were for- 
gotten or torn up. The triumphant demonstration that our 
working-classes were more prosperous than those of any 
other country in the world were abandoned, and Mr. Lloyd 
George determined to involve the House of Lords, if it were 
possible, in a conflict with those very aspirations and dis- 
contents which had up to that time constituted the strength 
of the Tariff Reform movement. 


Mr. Smith neither praises nor condemns the Peers for 
referring the famous Budget to the people, but he remarks 
that the aggressive position which the House of Lords took 
up “was only possible to those who were prepared to face 
the future with the wary and constant prudence of a man 
who, possessing bitter enemies, knows that there is no weak 
joint in his armour.” Moreover, those whose counsels the 
Peers followed— 


Knew, or ought to have known, that their decision. was 
putting to the hazard the whole existence of the hereditary 
constitution of the House of Lords. They may have been 
right to play with stakes so high, but they were not right 
unless they were prepared to play the game out to the bitter 
end, and upon stakes equally high, and even, in a supreme 
moment, to be doubled. 


The intelligence of readers will supply the application of 
that criticism. But-it will be generally admitted that very 





nice points are raised in the delicate matter of judging when 
stakes should or should not be doubled. 

Mr. F. E. Smith faces the future of Unionism with that 
bold and sanguine spirit which should animate the party. 
The working classes, he says, “do not care a brass farthing 
for Home Rule,” and when they discover that it implies 
additional taxation their indifference will change to acute 
dislike. And “as long as the Liberal party confines itself 
to carrying out its purely political pledges to its supporters 
so long it has lost, and it will lose, ground.” Those pledges 
involve an attempt to resuscitate the Licensing and Educa- 
tion Bills, which perished unlamented among the earlier 
progeny of the Radical réyime. Moreover, the “ People’s 
Budget” of 1909 has been a failure, and, in Mr. Smith’s 
view, the blighted expectations to which it gave rise have 
been among the principal causes of the recent strikes. Mr. 
Smith, like Mr. Balfour, sees that the fortunes of Unionism 
are becoming ascendant once more. 

And when all the opportunities of power are again pre- 
sented to the party, what is its policy to be? Social reform, 
as we have seen, must be the mainstay of Unionism, and the 
first plank of Social Reform is Tariff Reform :— 


if | am right in my view that there is a profound convic- 
tion—by no means altogether unwarranted—in the minds 
of the working classes that they are not enjoying what the 
German Emperor would call their “ place in the sun,” it is 
certain that no party will gain office, or, if it gains it, can 
continue to hold it, without a programme sincerely believed 
and strenuously prosecuted, which aims at alleviating the 
conditions under which so many of our fellow-subjects live 
their laborious and uninteresting lives. 


There are other contributors to the Oxford and Cambridge 
Review in whom is a bold and hardy spirit. The writer of 
an article on “ The Education of Study” dares to say that 
in English society “the female element wields an influence 
unknown on the Continent of Europe, and woman worships 
money.” It is laid to the charge of the attractive sex that 
they have banished into chilly shade the estimable scholarly 
class in so far as it cannot maintain a display “ only possible 
to men of considerable means.” Consequently “ outside the 
four walls of his University the Master of a College, if a 
poor man, has an inferior status to that of a Bond Street 
tradesman.” And yet Social Reform has its opponents! 
Another writer makes a smart attack from the economic 
side upon the advocates of small holdings. The Oxford and 
Cambridge supplies us with substantial fare, but there is no 
insipidity about it. 








THE MOTOR-HORN 


By Epwarp THomAs 


Ar the end of a long day’s walking I entered Newmarket by 
the Norwich road. I thought it must be a clever town, for 
at the last milestone a child came running up to me to ask 
if I had found a penny among the beeches—a brilliant varia- 
tion from straightforward begging which does credit to local 
education. As I came into the town before dark, but after 
the closing of shops, the long, wide street and a strange 
breed of men standing or slowly walking about on its pave- 
ments made me feel that scarcely after a dozen -reincarna- 
tions should I be at home in Newmarket. The man who 
discovered that we are “all God’s creatures” had an 
uneanny eye for resemblances, and I often doubt the use of 
the discovery, without disputing its accuracy. Livery 
one was talking of horses except those who preferred 
lords and professional golfers. I saw some caddies indus- 
triously swallowing temperance hot drinks instead of beer, 
in the hope of earning as much as James Braid at some 
distant time. As for the horsey men, they seemed to under- 
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stand lords as well as horses, so well as to illustrate the 
saying, “ To know all is to pardon all ’—nay, to go beyond 
that, to admire all. I can quite believe that to be a lord is 
very different from being able to imitate one after a glass 
of ale. There can be little doubt that to the influence of 
lords or horses, perhaps of both, we must attribute the bril- 
liant beggar at the last milestone. 

A Scotch baker directed me to a place—“ It is not very 
elaborate, but it is clean ”"—where | could get a bed such as 
I could afford. For some time I lay awake listening to the 
motor-cars. Most of them rushed through the town; a few 
came there to rest and silence ; others paused for a minute 
only with drumming suspense. I thought I should not easily 
tire of these signals from unknown travellers. Not that I 
spent much time on definite and logical conjecture as to who 
they were, whence they had come, and whither and why they 
travelled. I was too sleepy, and at any time such a labour 
would have been irksome. No; I was more than content to 
let these noises compose a wordless music of mystery and 
adventure within my brain. The cars could bring together 
lovers or enemies or conspirators so swiftly that their mid- 
night alarums suggest nothing else. At night it is hard to 
connect their subjugated frenzy with mere stupid haste. The 
little lights steal through a darkness so vast that the differ- 
ence between a star and a lantern is nothing to it. The 
thing is so suitable for a great adventure that straightway 
the mind conceives one. Ona winter’s night the sound and 
the idea are worthy of the storm and in harmony with it :— 


Hark! ’tis an elfin storm from fairyland, 
Of haggard seeming but a boon indeed. . . 


It was easy to imagine myself the partner in magnificent 
risks quite outside my own experience, and to feel the glory 
and even the danger with no touch of pain, while I lay as 
careless as the friendly near neighbourhood of sleep could 
make me. The touch of arrogance in the voice of the motor 
is to its credit by night. In a measure it revives the 
romantic and accepted arrogance of horn and trumpet. It 
gives a bravery to appearances which has long been dropping 
away from drivers of horses. I do not disparage the sound 
of hoofs and wheels and the private voice of a solitary 
traveller on the dark roads, but there is something 


-melancholy in it, and more endurance than enterprise. The 


sounds of the motor-car have added immensely to the London 
night, at least for good sleepers with minds at ease. 
Formerly to those out of the market routes the only sound 
of night travel at all provoking to the mind was the after- 
midnight hansom’s clatter, which challenged conjecture more 
often than imagination ; I pictured most likely a man with 
bleared eyes and a white shirt who had let his cigar out, at 
most a man whose achievement was behind rather than 
before him ; and certainly I was always very well content 
to be in bed. But the motor-horn is turbulent and daring. 
Even if it is coming home there is a proud possibility of 
distance left behind, and either it seems that the arrivers 
have not returned for nothing or the sudden stop and end 
suggest a sublimity of dejection from proud heights. 

As to the car setting out in darkness, it gathers to itself 
all the pomps of setting out, as we have imagined or read of 
them in stories of soldiers, travellers, or lovers, as we have 
experienced them when children, and as we still fancy they 
would be were we ever to advance towards adventures. I 
suppose also that the speed of a motor-car always, to the 
outsider, unconsciously suggests a race, with rivalry, 
uncertain ending, and an unknown prize. These thoughts 
and the far better mere listening tothe horns and machinery 
occupied me and led on to sleep in such a manner that I 
ignored a man next door imitating a gramophone quite 
seriously, and in less than half an hour I was asleep and out 
of Newmarket in a dream. 





REVIEWS 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS 


Croyances, Rites, Institutions: Tome I.—Hiérographie, Archéo- 
logie et Histoire Religieuse. Tome II.—Hiérologie, 
Questions de Méthode et d’Origines. Tome III.—Hiéro- 
sophie, Problémes du Temps Présent. By Comte Goster 
p’ALvigLLA. (Paul Geuthner, Paris. 3 vols. 22f. 50c.) 


Adonis und Esmun. Fine Untersuchung zur Geschichte des 
Glaubens au Auferstehungsgétter wnd au Heilgétter. By 
Wor Wituetm Graven Bavpisstx. With 10 Plates. 
(J. C. Hinrich, Leipzig. 24 marks.) 


Tue rules of most well-regulated debating societies, in 
England at any rate, exclude from the category of topics 
that may be discussed Politics and Religion. Experience 
has taught that both of these lead to strife, janglings, and 
ill-will, and tend to defeat the object of club promoters, 
which is generally the furtherance of social intercourse and 
general amity. There is, it is true, one very notable excep- 
tion, that of the Assembly which, by a wild inversion of the 
usual order of things, excludes all subjects but Politics from 
the field of its debates; but this exception is due to an 
obscure tangle of historical causes, and the results are not of 
sucha kind as toencourage imitation. Count Goblet d’Alviella, 
the author of these three substantial volumes, evidently con- 
siders Politics & l’amiable as an extravagant dream, though 
he believes in a religious concord for the future; possibly 
the reason for his hopefulness may be found in the fact 
that most of his religious disputes have been conducted on 
paper, or that, at the worst, he has had to do his fighting in 
a lecture-room, free from the necessity of immediate reprisals. 
At any rate he regards the study of comparative religion as 
a grateful labour, almost as a pastime. ‘“ When,” he says, 
“one is actively engaged in the struggles of the political 
factions of one’s country there is a certain delight in trans- 
porting one’s self into a calmer and serener atmosphere, 
where one can express one’s self without the partisanship 
and the reservations that Parliamentary and electoral contests 
demand.” We may remark that it is possible to be equally 
detached in dealing with politics, given certain conditions, 
as existence in a different land or century from those under 
discussion. Comparative religion, as understood by M. 
d’Alviella and by most other writers on the subject, is never 
in want of some such saving conditions ; the interesting 
stage of all religions is to be found in prehistoric or very 
early historic times, or else in some tract of the globe that 
drives us to the index of our atlas. It is true that M. 
d’Alviella occupies himself in his last volume with “ Pro- 
blems of the Present,” but for this he thinks it necessary to 
justify himself before other comparative religionists and 
before the world. 


In this connection we will say something about the plan 
of the work. It is divided into three volumes, of about 
equal size, styled respectively “ Hiérographie, Hiérologie, 
Hiérosophie.” We understand that these names were 
coined by the author, and that they have still to gain recog- 
tion from writers on religious science. The sub-titles 
explain themselves better—“ Archeology and Religious 
History,” “ Questions of Method and Origins ””—and, as we 
have already indicated, “Problems of To-day.” It is this 
last that is the least firmly established. In some ways 1t 
provides the most interesting part of the work. Apart from 
M. d’Alviella’s answer to Brunetiére’s article on the bank- 
ruptcy of science—a piece of controversy that would have 


won our hearts at the beginning if-it had happened to be — 
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the first thing to catch our eye, for it castigates with 
honest scorn the worse than spiritual pride of such 
scientists as M. Ribot who considered a reply as 
beneath their dignity—there are some most sugges- 
tive chapters on recent developments in Brahminism and 
Buddhism, and a great deal about England and America. 
The religious life of the former country is for M. d’Alviella 
of absorbing interest. One of our greatest living preachers 
said the other day: “The Jew is our expert in religion ;” 
the author of this work might parody this into: “The 
Anglo-Saxon is our expert in religion.” The volume begins 
with a “ Visit to the Rationalist Churches of London,” and 
one of the visited ministers, Mr. Moncure Conway, is the 
subject of a subsequent chapter. Cardinal Newman supplies 
the theme of another essay. M. d’Alviella seems to regard 
the Anglo-Saxon race as trustees for the religion of the 
future. 

The volume of Hierology contains some particularly 
serious work, including a lecture given at Balliol in the 
Summer School of Theology in 1909, a presidential address, 
as head of the ‘Method and Scope” of the Congress of 
Religions at Oxford in 1908, and a review of Mr. Frazer's 
“Golden Bough.” The first volume, “ Hiérographie,” is 
chiefly remarkable for some excellent essays, generally in 
the form of reviews, on certain historical problems, treated 
with all the synthetical brilliance that we associate with the 
historians of the Latin race. The chapters on the last days 
of Paganism, on the causes of the Decline and Fall, and on 
the Worship of Mithra are very much more than mere 
articles from a review. The purely archeological articles 
are directed, or we think they should be, to the historical or 
religious specialist. They deal mainly with “curious” 
points—we use the word in its broadest sense, for the kind 
of information that is designated by this word in second- 
hand booksellers’ catalogues, and that appeals to certain 
minds, is conspicuously absent—and have little value except 
as material. Sporadic curiosity is a mental malady, and has 
little to do with the search for truth. 

M. d’Alviella tells us that he himself was accused of 
“dilettantism ” when he first came forward as a teacher of 
Comparative Religion. Though we readily acquit him of 
the charge, we believe that he has suffered for the faults 
of others. The two besetting sins of rationalist his- 
torians and inquirers are, paradoxically enough, into- 
lerance and, more grievous still, because insult barbs 
the injury, easy patronising scepticism. Neither of 
these crimes can be imputed to M. d’Alviella; if he is 
intolerant, it is for the eighteenth-century philosophers ; if 
he is flippant, it is for the solemn wiseacres whose imagina- 
tion cannot admit “imponderables.” The “imposture ” and 
“credulity” of Voltaire’s friends, the slavish “fear” of 
Lucretius have no mercy from him, and he would never have 
endorsed the bitter cry of Flaubert’s St. Anthony at the 
mournful procession of the vanishing gods: “Ou étes-vous 
maintenant, pauvres 4mes tout altérées d’espoirs qui ne 
furent pas assouvis?” He believes above all in “ Science 
for Science,” but he admits that there is an art as well as a 
science of religion, and we can conceive of him as laying 
aside at certain seasons the pontificals of science, and joining 
in a cry of purely religious significance of “ Art for Art”! 

Count Baudissin belongs rather to the analytical than to 
the synthetical school. ‘ Adonis und Esmun” is an expan- 
sion of an earlier work of his on the same subject. Definite 
conclusions are few, and hypotheses are stated with the 
utmost modesty. The central thesis is the reconstruction of 
the demigods Adonis and Esmun, their origins, their myths, 
their worship, and their significance. On to this thesis is 
grafted a secondary one, the comparison of various Oriental 
legends dealing with resurrections of gods and with gods 
Who had remedies against death and disease. A close con- 





nection is discerned between the two Phoenician half-gods and 
the Semitic Tammuz on the one hand and the classical 
Asklepios-Aesculapius on the other. A less direct relation- 
ship is discussed for the Phrygian Attis and the Egyptian 
Osiris. The general system of Semitic, and especially 
Phoenician, religion is treated with great breadth and clear- 
ness in the introductory chapters. A kind of Phoenician 
Trinity is adumbrated, varying from place to place, but with 
Baal, Astarte, and Adonis as the types. Baal is found by 
his nature and attributes to fall practically outside the 
thesis, but the connection between Astarte and the youthful 
god is all the more insisted on, as indicating the type of nature- 
worship that lay at the bottom of Semitic religion. Count 
Baudissin’s theory runs to some extent parallel to the thesis 
which is so admirably expounded in “La Cité Antique” of 
Fustel de Coulanges—the dual source of the ancient the- 
gony—the city gods and the forces of Nature. 

The corner-stone of Pheenician religion, according to 
Count Baudissin, is the conception of life; it is this concep- 
tion that distinguishes it from the other Semitic systems ; 
the Jews and Arabs relegated it to a secondary importance, 
and Babylonian theology was more complicated, and 
contained other equally important ideas. It is a conception 
of life that admits continuity or resumption into its conno- 
tation. The vital interest of the Phoenician religion, still 
according to Herr Baudissin, is that it is probably the oldest 
of all the tremendous religions of the Semitic race. The 
reason given for this theory is ingenious and unexpected— 
the Phoenicians were really a non-religious race, and there- 
fore did not develop, but kept to primitive forms. The 
momentous question of the relationship between the Phooni- 
cian and Jewish religions is treated of in various places -the 
conception of “the Living God” occupies some important 
chapters. Among other Old Testament subjects that recur 
from time to time are the brazen serpent, and the vision of 
Ezekiel, both highly relevant to phases of the discussion. 
The author claims to have said the last word on many 
aspects of his subject, as research has come to a standstill with 
regard to Pheenician religion, and the excavations now being 
carried on in Asia Minor can at best only throw sidelights 
on the matter. 





METTERNICH 


Metternich. By G. A. ©. Saxveman. With Ten Illustra- 
tions. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d. net.) 


To the accomplishment of successful biography two requi- 
sites are indispensable: charm and accuracy. There is 
indeed the third requirement of a need for the biography ; 
but that is presupposed ; and it certainly may be assumed in 
the present case, for, as Mr. Sandeman says, Metternich 
“has undoubtedly suffered from a lack of impartial 
biographers, and indeed of any English biographers at all.” 
And, again, “there is no adequate English biography of 
Metternich.” Therefore, the need of the book being assumed, 
it is only necessary for Mr. Sandeman to prove his claim 
both to charm and accuracy of presentation. In fact, he 
claims the latter requisite in his Preface, speaking there of 
his book as one “ which, without pretending to produce any 
new facts or to expand any original theories, seeks in a 
comparatively brief space to give a trustworthy outline of 
Metternich’s life from the domestic as well as from the 
official side.” Leaving the question of charm aside for the 
moment it will be necessary to see how far he justified this 
claim of his. 

At the outset it must frankly be said that by some of his 
remarks Mr. Sandeman arouses an attitude of cautious 
scepticism that is little apt to induce a permanent spirit of 
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‘confidence. For instance, surely a very elementary know- 
ledge of geography should have obviated such a sentence as 
thé following :—‘“ A festival was held at the Wartburg, | 
the Grand Duke's castle at Weimar, to celebrate the Battle 
of Leipzic and the tercentenary of the Reformation.” 
Similarly it is difficult to imagine precisely what the 
following sentence means. He is speaking of the Czar 
‘Alexander’s death, and the likelihood “ that the Grand Duke 
Coristantine would succeed to the throne of Russia.” Instead 
of which the succession passed to the Grand Duke Nicholas, as 
Nicholas I. of Russia, and concerning him Mr. Sandeman 
says: “The change was not to Metternich’s taste, for 
Nicholas was known to regard him with aversion and to 
favour liberal doctrines.” One wonders what gave Mr. 
Sandeman to think (much less to write) so strange a thing 
as this. Nothing could be further from the trustworthiness 
that he claims. What he has done, of course, is to describe 
Alexander, the dead Czar; yet, even so, it is mystifying, for 
he has just recorded his death. 

Matters such as these (and others could be given if 
space permitted) do not arouse confidence in a reader. In 
fact they indicate a lack of knowledge, and, what is more, a 
lack of historical certitude on the part of the author that is 
particularly disconcerting in a study such as the present. It 
would be difficult to imagine any subject where surety 
was a more indispensable requisite than the life of so 
intricate a diplomatist as Metternich. There, of all places, 
it is necessary to know precisely the bearings of every step 
taken and every decision determined, because, so tortuous 
and perplexed was the procedure of his mind, that an inde- 
cision in one part is doomed to throw a very large part of 
the adjacent machinery out of gear. Perhaps this is the 
reason that Mr. Sandeman makes so unsatisfactory a guide 
through the intricate matters that engage the attention of 
Metternich. In matters such as those already given above 
it is possible to discover him tripping over definite historical 
or geographical errors; but in the long story of diplomacy, 
intrigue, and quasi-statesmanship that engaged Metternich 


‘from 1803 to 1848 it is not so much that we can detect 


positive errors as an uncomfortable feeling that he is merely, 
and rather perplexedly, following the outward course of 
known facts, instead of perceiving their relation one to 
another, and illuminating that relation by expounding the 
central point of view to which they may all be referred. 

As may be expected, this is particularly the case at the 
most crucial moment of all Metternich’s history. In the 
network of decisions and indecisions all around the Congress 
of Prague, before Austria joined the Allies and opened the 
war that ended in the banishment to Elba, Mr. Sandeman 
gathers the facts with some certainty under his control, 
though even here he fails to elucidate much that is compli- 
cated. But directly the Congress of Vienna is instituted he 
loses all control of the various perplexities and complexities. 
The questions the Congress opened, and Metternich’s per- 
sistent attitude toward them (the attitude of the intriguer 
and diplomatist rather than that of the statesman) make 
thrilling history; they demand fascination of treatment ; 
but in Mr. Sandeman’s hands they are not only very near 
being flat and uninteresting, they are often positively annoy- 
ing and irritating. Deeply important questions are slurred 
over; dramatic moments are missed ; effects are put before 
causes (as when the Mainz Commission takes precedence of 
the Carlsbad Decrees), and generally, in the mind of the 
reader, the initial chaos is made more chaotic, instead of 
being reduced to order. The result is that the whole of 
Metternich’s struggle with the growing Liberalism in the 
German States is difficult to follow in Mr. Sandeman’s pages, 

simply because the basis of negotiation, as resolved at the 
_-Congress of Vienna, is not-made intelligible. 
It is a pity, and it is with considerable reluctance we are 


compelled to find fault with the book in this way, for Mr. 
Sandeman has certainly the faculty of writing with charm 
when, as in the more intimate relations of Metternich’s life, 
he is more sure of his ground. It seems as though tlie 
trouble arises from the fact that Mr. Sandeman has under- 
taken more in this book than he could ever have hoped to 
achieve within its limits, both of space and the period of its 
accomplishment. The biography of Metternich is truly the 
history of Europe from the autocracy of Napoleon to the 
days of Canning (whom Metternich once described as his 
“ Crucifix”) and Palmerston, and to the early dawn of 
Cavour and Bismarck—all men who, in one way and another, 
aided the ruin of the ascendancy that Metternich had so 
carefully and tortuously built up for Austria after the ruin 
of the Napoleonic Empire. Such a scheme is obviously not 
one that could be achieved within the margins of such a 
book as this, for, despite its imposing appearance, it is but 
short. It is a scheme for a lengthy and detailed history. 

Therefore, perhaps, it is rather to the private side of 
Metternich’s life that one turns in the volume. And here 
there is no doubt that the author has done far truer justice 
to his subject. The early portrait of the indolent pleasure- 
seeker provides a clue that solves many a perplexity in the 
course of the later career of the famous defender of an 
obsolete feudalism ; and the closing account does not fail to 
convey the sadness of the fall from glory. “The last 
years of Metternich’s control of Austria’s foreign policy are 
melancholy reading,” says Mr. Sandeman; and to say that 
he does not fail to do justice to the melancholy is to say 
that he enters the lists to clear Metternich from the charge 
of too great a bigoted adherence to the past; wherein he is 
no more than just. Yet it is a justice that is requisite. 





THE REVIVAL OF POETIC DRAMA 
By Cosmo Hami.ron 


Ezperiments in Play-writing, in Verse and Prose. By Joun 
Lawrence Lampe. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 
ds. net.) 


In a long, earnest, and eloquent Prefatory Essay Mr. John 
Lawrence Lambe puts forward a passionate appeal for the 
revival of Poetic Drama. “The overwhelming testimony 
of the past twenty-four centuries acclaims verse,” he cries, 
“the form of utterance midway between speech and music, 
as the fitter medium for the expression of passionate thought 
and feeling.” And yet at the present moment ‘“ there seems 
to be a strong tendency both with critics and public in the 
land of Shakespeare to regard the Poetic Drama, which in 
the past has been universally accounted the highest form of 
art, as an out-grown garment, incapable of adaptation to the 
modern stage.” With extreme respect for an author who is 
not only an enthusiast but a scholar and something of a 
poet, we have followed him through his arguments and read 
every line of the plays which he modestly puts forward 
under the heading of Experiments. Sympathetic as we are, 
we cannot help coming to the conclusion that Poetic Drama 
will remain an out-grown garment, incapable of adaptation 
to the modern stage, until that great and distant day when 
another Shakespeare shall arise in the land. 

Drama, as Shakespeare well knew, does not-consist of the 
conduct of a slow-moving story by a set of vague characters 
‘who deliver long-winded speeches about life and death and 
the great hereafter at those frequent moments when an 
audience is naturally impatient for something to happen. 
Under no conditions can we conceive the possibility of a 
revival of Poetic Drama in which there is neither drama 
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nor poetry. The only excuse for long speeches in a 
play is that they are not only full of memorable lines, 
but that they carry on the action. If the same 

plot were given to two dramatists of equal 
ability, and the one wrote it in swinging pointed 
English with never a word too many, while the other 
carried on the story in verse that was excellent without 
being inspired, there is no question as to which of the two 
plays would give the greater pleasure. In drama there is 
nothing both so artistic and so necessary as the economy of 
words. Action is the thing. The clash of temperament, 
the swift movement of unrelenting fate are the two factors 
which go to make a play successful. There is nothing so 
tiresome to an audienze as to be compelled to listen to a 
scene demanding no more thana dozen terse lines which is 
dragged out by and weighed down with one long speech 
after another full of lines which, however poetic, have very 
little to do with the subject under discussion. Nor can we 
see that anything except bathos is achieved by making 
characters say such lines as these :— 


DomENIC : Did you think 
That I could be deceived ? How easily 
I lay my finger on the tender spot, 
Which your profound astuteness thought to hide. 
Vain foolishness to treat me like a child, 
When both your manner and your speech give shape 
To those dread spectres, direful fantasies, 
Which throng my bursting brain. Lorenzo, speak ! 
T will be told. Think not to thwart me thus. 
Lorenzo: I will not and I dare not tell you more. 
Domenic : You shall—you must! 
LORENZO: Peace, peace, you will go mad! 


Take an alternative. Throw all this into such lines as 
could be written by the merest journeyman dramatist :— 


Domenic: I tell you Iam not to be deceived) Everything you 


say makes me more horribly anxious. Tell me the 
truth. 


Lorenzo: I can’t. 
Domentc: By God, you shall! 
Lorenzo (uneasily) : For Heaven’s sake, man, keep your head. 


No man, greatly moved, could be either so self-conscious 
or so artificially self-confident as to be able to utter such 
roundabout sentences as those quoted from Mr. Lambe’s 
play entitled “ Covered Fire.” ‘Think not to thwart me 
thus” would surely move the most sympathetic audience to 
unholy laughter. It throws the whole scene into the spirit 
of burlesque. And that is the great danger of “ Poetic 
Drama.” The genius of Shakespeare, who was not only a 
poet but a master-dramatist, makes such unfortunate lines 
impossible, but even in Mr. Stephen Phillips’ “ Paolo and 
Francesca,” admirable as it is, there are several scenes which 
would have been far better in economical prose. Even 
Tennyson must have wished that he had never attempted 
poetic drama when he heard the Homeric laughter of a first- 
night Lyceum audience which greeted the remark of his 
distracted father :-— 


The bed has not been slept upon. The chamber 
Is empty! 


We agree whole-heartedly with Mr. Lambe’s contention 
that present-day audiences are capable of enjoying serious 
drama, and that “a good tragedy in its after-effects is 
infinitely more exhilarating than the most amusing farce.” 
We see for ourselves, as all men can see, that frivolity, 
vulgarity, and timidity are bringing the London stage lower 
and lower every year. We believe, however, that serious 
drama can be better served by plays that are written in the 


prose of Sir Arthur Pinero, Mr. John Galsworthy, Mr. 
c 





Masefield, Mr. Arnold Bennett, Mr. Haddon Chambers, and 
the like, than in the laboured and uninspired poetry of 
present-day writers. We are afraid that Mr. John Lawrence 
Lambe has failed to prove his contention. Let him, how- 
ever, comfort himself with the reflection—uncomforting as 
it is to those playgoers whose love of Shakespeare’s plays 
draws them to the theatre—that even if he had succeeded 
and found himself produced there is only a small handful of 
actors who are intelligent enough to deliver verse, and these 
would not be in his plays, because they are buried in the 
provinces. 





THE POST OFFICE AND ITS STORY 


The Post Office: An Historical Summary Published by Order 
of the Postmaster-General. (Hie Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. 9d.) 


The Post Office and its Story: An Interesting Account of the 
Activities of a Great Government Department. By 
EpwarD Bennett. Illustrated. (Seeley, Service and 
Co. 5s, net.) 


Txe former of these volumes is an official publication, and 
is not, therefore, to be judged from the literary standpoint. 
The more’s the pity, for the story of the British Post Office 
abounds in romantic incidents, and more than sufficient 
material must be available in the archives of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand for the construction of a volume which, entrusted 
to the proper hands, might be made absorbingly interesting, 
and at the same time subserve the ends for the attainment 
of which it is presumed the present book was created. This 
Historical Summary is, however, for the most part severely 
official, and, in accordance with the canons accepted in official 
circles, the authors—for the work, although nothing is said 
on the point, is obviously a composite production—have for 
the most part mirrored their style on that adopted in Blue- 
books and other official publications of a similar description. 
The result is that a considerable part of this work reads as 
if it had been taken bodily out of the Post Office Guide, 
and is thus to the general reader as unreadable as that 
doubtless most valuable publication. Another defect which 
calls loudly for criticism is the apparent absence of all 
editorial control over the contributors. It would almost 
appear that each individual clerk performed his allotted task 
and sent it independently to the printer, who, when he had 
collected all the sections, proceeded to print them seriatim 
without any attempt at correlation or dovetailing. The 
result is that the various parts seldom fit neatly into one 
another, and the careful reader finds more than one instance 
of overlapping. Whenever a second edition is decided 
upon the authorities would do well at least to delegate to 
some one the duty of bringing the several contributions into 
line, and he should be instructed to consign to an appendix 
much of the statistical information now to be found in the 
body of the book. 

It has been said that the writers have for the most part 
striven earnestly to attain to the ideal of the professional 
Blue-book compiler with fatal results to the attraction of 
the volume for the general reader. This lament, however, 
does not apply uniformly to all the sections. Those devoted 
to the Packet Services and Foreign and Colonial Posts, 
and the Overland Mails, are in quite a different category 
from the remainder of the company in which they find 
themselves. Here the-romance of the Post Office indeed 
finds itself, although restrained by the uncongenial company 
into which it has fallen. Moreover, there is some literary 
style about these pages. Some pleasure is derived from the 
mere perusal, apart altogether from the matter which they 
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contain. One feels that in reading of the foreign relations of 
the Post Office one is reading literature, and one grieves all 
the more that the others should fall so far below them in 
standard. If we might hazard a guess at the authorship of 
these sections we might attribute them to Mr. A. H. Norway, 
who, we believe, is still in the service of the Post Office, and 
whose “ History of the Post Office Packet Service,” published 
sixteen years ago, is such attractive reading. It is in the 
style of this work that the history under notice should have 
been written, and it isa pity that the duty of compiling 
the history in its entirety was not entrusted to him. Apart 
from the deficiencies alluded to, this little book has much 
to commend it. If it is not the attractive history of the 
Post Office which would be welcomed by many, this 
“Summary” is the ‘mine out of which much of the raw 
material for the popular history which is to come will 
be hewn. If it will not be read itself it will necessarily 
form the basis of its more fortunate successor. It is illus- 
trated by a well-chosen selection of reproductions from con- 
temporary prints, and useful lists of the Postmasters-General 
since Colonel John Wildman in the seventeenth century, 
and Secretaries to the Post Office since Willboyl of the same 
period, are furnished in the Appendix. We have, however, 
detected one error in this list. The first Marquess of Salis- 
bury is made to hold office fur two days after his death. 

The official Post Office History will appeal merely to 
officials and historians. Mr. Bennett’s book, on the other 
hand, is little likely to appeal to either of these classes. 
It is quite at the other pole, and, written in a popular, 
chatty style, will find its public among the regular 
readers of the Strand Magazine and similar publications. 
It is not a history of the Post Office, nor does it pretend 
to be one. It discourses lightly and pleasantly of the 
numerous and various activities of the remarkable insti- 
tution which Mr. Bennett has taken for his theme, and 
interspersed in his narrative are many Post Office anecdotes, 
humorous and otherwise, some of which have, as far as we 
know, not hitherto appeared in print. One matter stands 
out in Mr. Bennett’s book. A comparison of it with the 
official publication shows in parts such curious parallels 
that the reader is led inevitably to the conclusion that Mr. 
Bennett must have had access to the official records, even if 
the proofs of the official publication were not placed at his 
disposal. This is noticeably the case in the chapter entitled 
“Money Orders and Postal Orders.” Among the most 
interesting of the chapters is that on “Ocean Mails,” in 
which due acknowledgment is made of Mr. Norway’s work 
on the Packet Services, mentioned previously in the course 
of this notice. This book will probably be widely read, yet 
without filling the gap due to the absence of a reliable 
and readable history of the Post Office. So far as it goes it 
is satisfactory. The principal complaint against it is that 
it does not go far enough. 

The word “ Interesting” probably crept into the title by 
accident. Its use is not inappropriate, but it should come 
from the reader, not the author. 





AN ISLAND IDYLL 


My. Tropic Isle. By EK. J. Banrrerp. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


‘ How quaint seems the demand for details of life on this 
Isle of Scent and Silence!” is the exclamation with which 
the author opens hisbook. “ Lolling in shade and quietude,” 
he continues, “was I guilty of indiscretion when I babbled 
of my serene affairs, and is the penalty so soon entorced ? ” 
We will begin at once by entering upon a little quarrel with 


(T. Fisher Unwin. 





Mr. Banfield. These questions are foolish ; but they are the 
only foolish things in the book. That the public should thirst 
to read, and publishers to print, further descriptions of his 
lovely hermit isle, is the inevitable consequence of the 
author’s former work. What Mr. Banfield has done is in 
reality this. Lolling, as he says, in shade and quietude, he 
fashioned at his leisure a literary gem from the purest natural 
elements, and tossed it carelessly across the oceans into the 
crowded and noisy haunts of men. Having gone so far as 
this, he must not be surprised at the clamour for more. In 
fact, we insist that he should throw us this second work 
without even a preliminary grumble. 

After this we may remind ourselves that it is the reviewer's 
duty to dissect a book rather than to quarrel with its author. 
But “ My Tropic Isle” is as difficult to dissect as is a green 
leaf, or as anything else of closely-welded atoms of vivid 
life. It is a book that holds many dangers for the conven- 
tional reviewer. He would point out contrasts, would snatch 
a piece here and there from the main body for the purpose 
of quotation, and in the end would pass judgment in the 
unembarassed fashion of his tribe. None of these things 
is possible here. The author himself has left no room for 
further contrasts; to pull out a fragment here and there 
would beas futile as to wrench a single scale from a brilliant 
fish and to hold it up as an illustration of the entire body ; 
while as to passing judgment, how can man criticise an 
island? And this book 7s the island. It is the breath of 
the palms, the hue of the flowers, the deep blue of the sea, 
the movement of beasts, fish and birds—all contained within 
the ordinary binding of commerce. 

As to the island itself, it is a spot where— 


All is lovable—from crescentric sandpit, coaxing and con- 
senting to the virile moods of the sea, harmonious with wind- 
shaken casuarinas, tinkling with the cries of excitable tern— 
to the stolid grey wells and blocks of granite which have 
for unrecorded centuries shouldered off the white surges of 
the Pacific. The flounces of mangroves, the sparse grassy 
epaulettes on the shoulders of the hills, the fragrant forest, 
the dim jungle, the piled-up rocks, the caves where the rare 
swiftlet hatches out her young in gloom and silence in nests 
of gluten and moss. 


All, says the author in his expression of a rhapsody the flow 
of which has stood the test of years, are his to gloat over. 
Who would not own a beach where “the wavelets glide up 
with heedless hiss and slide back with shuffling whisper 
scarce moving the garlands of brown seaweed which a few 
hours before had been torn from the borders of the coral 
garden with mischievous recklessness ” ? 

It is from a haunt such as this that the author gives full 
play to his philosophy. There he has enjoyed an intimacy 
with nature toa degree that Nature permits to very few 
He has followed the loves, sports, and battles of weird and 
beautiful creatures with a comprehension that leaves the 
reader amazed, and, incidentally, he has a similar tale to 
tell of the black natives of the neighbouring lands, We have 
action in plenty here ; but the pages abound with far more 
than this. We have said that no mere chance quotation 
can do justice to the book; a few sentences nevertheless 
cannot come amiss if from no other reason than to exhibit 
the quality of its matter. Here is a scene where blue waters 
and shining sands meet :— 


It being far more blissful to lounge in the sea than on 
the verandah, I sat down, steeped chin deep in crystal clear- 
ness, warmth, and silence, passsively surrendering myself 
to a cheap yet precious sensation. Around me were revealed 
infinitely fragile manifestations of life, scarcely less limpid 
than the sea, sparkling, darting, twisting—strong and vigorous 
of purpose. Tremulous filaments of silver flashed and were 
gone, No space but was thickly peopled with what ordi- 
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narily passes as the invisible, but which now, plainly to behold, 
basked and revelled in the blaze-products of the sun ‘ 
Thus musing, the sorcery of the sea became invincible. My 
thoughts drifted, until I dozed, and dozing dreamt—a vague; 
incomprehensible dream of floating in some purer ether, 
some diviner air than ever belonged to a wormy earth, and 
woke to realities and a skate—a little friendly skate which 
had snoodled beside me, its transparent shovel-snout half- 
buried in the sand. Immune from the opiate of the sea, 
though motionless, with wide, watery-yellow eyes, it gazed 
upon me as a fascinated child might upon a strange shape, 
monstrous though benign, and as I raised my hand in 
salutation wriggled off, less afraid than curious. 


Passages of the kind require no comment. They abound 
in the book. Their own eloquence suffices. It is a glorious 
thing to own a tropic isle: it is a pleasant thing to possess 
a speaking pen. When a man has both, added to a fitting 
temperament, he is a thrice-blessed being. Fortunately Mr. 
Banfield has not been selfish. We are grateful to him for 
sharing with the public this delightful Isle. 





A HUSTLING HOLIDAY 


A Motor Tour through France and England. 
Yarpiey, (Stanley Paul and Co. 6s. net.) 


Between the dates of August 17th and September 14th the 
indefatigable author of this book sampled France and 
England, and, though she evidently enjoyed herself, and on 
many occasions succeeds in imparting that pleasure to her 
readers, she unfortunately omitted one important item from 
her luggage—a manual of grammar, composition, and 
punctuation. True, the book “ was originally started as a 
diary,” but that is no excuse for slipshod writing ; it is rather 
an additional reason for care, since the diary is to reach the 
dignity of print and a possibly wide circulation. No 
prefatory apology can palliate such sentences as the 
following, for example :— 


By EvizaBetu 


the grounds may be visited only after midday. 
As we were too early for the latter privilege we contented 
ourselves with the view of the house which presents an 
imposing appearance pitched high above the borders of the 
river, with its massive round pepper-box towers, with thick 
counterforts, which give it a formidable but inelegant 
appearance. . . . 

Our exit was made down the winding stairs of one of the 
towers on to the stone curtain enclosing the garden and 
once again we crossed the drawbridge and took the road to 
Azay le Rideau, along which, at little ponds were the 
brown peasant women pounding their snowy linen, and down 
little alleys between the rows of cottages we caught glimpses 
of tiny green gardens. . . . 

We had a wet ride to Angers but preferred a soaking 
rather than enclose the car in curtains and forfeit a view of 
the dampened landscape. 


This method of writing spoils the book for any reader 
with a sense of style; and unhappily it is not the only fault 
we have to find. The author was in too much hurry even 
to verify her French; the word “enceinte” is used at least 
three times, and spelt “enciente” on each occasion ; 
“liqueur” becomes “liquer;” “Auxerrois” is given as 
“Auxerois,” and so on. Trifling matters such as badly- 
split infinitives we need hardly do more than mention. 

We emphasise these things because they were so easily 
avoidable, and the book, apart from style and composition, 
18 crammed with interesting historical notes. Not very 
many good accounts of motor-travel are accessible in compact 
form; Edith Wharton’s “ Motor Flight through France” 
‘Was one of the best, and might serve as a model of style in 





spite of its haste. Here the hurry is obvious. The author 
visits York, but “no time remained for a walk about the 
city walls for we had to reach Bowness by night.” There 
is no objection to a quick rush round when time is limited 
and a motor handy ; but the impressions so gained are hardly 
worthy of gathering into book form. Luckily, in this volume 
the scanty personal impressions are overwhelmed by an 
astonishing amount of information. From town to town the 
untiring motor flew, and while waiting for lunch, dinner, or 
bed its occupants seem to have spent the minutes, pencil in 
hand, taking frantic notes of local history. It was “ called 
the King’s Chamber, because Louis Fourteenth slept there ” 

. . “they were given to Diane de Poitiers by Henry 
Second” . “It is said that on snowy nights the 
phantom of the King may be seen ” “here Milton 
wrote his ‘Comus’” . “the memory of Harriet 
Martineau is indelibly linked with this village.” 

So the story goes on, and the reader is in a whirl. 

In conclusion, we must say that this compilation would 
certainly make an excellent guide-book for any one proposing 
to take a trip over the same ground. All the most important 
“things to know” about each place are grouped, and here 
and there comes a flicker of scenery when the chauffeur can 
be induced to pull up the car between the morning and 
evening hotels. The photographs—many of them new—are 
beautifully reproduced, and will inspire in the least enthu- 
siastic reader a wish to visit the districts which are thus 
illustrated. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Sea-fishing. By C. O. Mincuty. Illustrated. (A. and OC, 
Black. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. MIncHIN has produced a most useful and compendious 
little book, which should be in the hands of all sea fisher- 
men. Itis a multum in parvo of information and instruc- 
tion, eminently practical, well arranged, and quite up to date. 
From it the would-be angler may learn when and where to 
fish, what he may expect to catch, what tackle he ought to 
use, and how to distinguish and name his fish when caught. 
It is illustrated with charts and diagrams, and furnished 
with an Index. 

Sea-fishing with a rod is by no means a modern departure. 
Homer tells of the fisherman who angles from a promontory 
with a long rod—aAtede wepyhxée pafsdy—and the old 
fisherman of Theocritus who caught a golden fish in his dream 
was spinning his bait from a rock with rods when he hooked 
the monster. 

The first book, addressed solely to the sea-fisherman who 
angles with a rod, seems to have been Bickerdyke’s 
“ Angling in Salt Water,” published in 1887, Since that 
date the popularity of this form of sport has increased by 
leaps and bounds ; the rod has quite taken the place of the 
handline amongst amateurs, until at the present day, besides 
large societies and clubs in London and other important 
places, there is hardly a watering-place on our coast with- 
out its local association and its competitions. 

It is little wonder that this should be so ; the sea offers 
splendid scope for anglers who are in search of the amuse- 
ment which is daily becoming more costly and more scarce 
in our lakes and rivers; and the sea-angler, whatever he 
may suffer from wind and waves, is not tossed to and fro 
between the Scylla of flood and the Charybdis of drought, 
as is so often the fate of the inland followers of Walton. 

Many people will be surprised to find how mueh there is 
to be learnt before they can hope to acquire proficiency in 
this branch of sport. ‘“ Sooner or later they learn that fishes 
will be present at any particular place only when they have 
a reason for being there, and that the seasonal movements 
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of fishes month by month, day by day, or hour by hour, are, 
like all other phenomena that come within our cognisance, 
simply matters of cause and effect.” Many fish are extremely 
“local” in their haunts, and a knowledge of the exact 
“marks” is very advantageous. More than once Mr. 
Minchin alludes to the ignorance and obstinacy of our Long- 
shore boatmen; “admirable as boatmen, they are simply 
deplorable as fishermen—or, to speak more accurately, as 
hookers.” Doubtless this will soon be changed, as boatmen 
will find it more and more to their advantage to have a 
reputation for showing sport, and so will be obliged to apply 
intelligent reasoning to their ¢xperience, and to move with 
the times in the matter of tackle and baits. 

The following hints, selected from a number, are the out- 
come of Mr. Minchin’s experience. Pay a good price for 
your tackle. Bait your own hooks. Do not go out with a 
boatman who gets the worse for liquor. Pay no attention 
to the clock or to mealtimes, but be very respectful to the 
tides. 


The Letters of an Englishman. (Constable and Co. 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


THE columns of the Daily Mail were enlivened, dignified, 
and made valuable from time to time by the insertion of a 
series of essays under this heading. It is difficult quite to 
know why such a heading was chosen. In no sense of the 
word are they letters, and they might have been written 
equally well by a sympathetic, observant, and civilised Scot 
or Irishman. We take it that the title was chosen as all 
Daily Mail titles are chosen—with an eye to journalistic 
effect. Be that as it may, it isa pleasure to find these 
pleasant and gentle essays put together in a well-printed, 
nicely-bound volume, They were worth rescuing from that 
curious place to which it is generally supposed the Daily Mail 
is eventually consigned—the butter-tub. A variety of 
subjects, from “Celtic Glamour” to “The Tyranny of 
Golf,’ from “John Bull and his Rivals” to “ Practical 
Joking,” are dealt with, neatly, wisely, and with a certain 
sense of style and humour. 

A thousand writers could very easily put together a 
volume of a precisely similar character in which the same 
subjects would inevitably be dealt with and they would 
be no worse. Certainly they would be no _ better. 
They cannot, it is true, be accused of possessing either 
the annoying brilliance of Mr. Shaw or the brilliant annoy- 
ance of Mr. Wells. They are the letters of an English 
gentleman, penned at a correctly-furnished table in the 
window of a literary and social club in St. James's Street or 
Piccadilly. They would be more aptly called “‘ The Wares 
of Antony Autolycus, Esq., M.A.” There is nothing in them 
to make the blood run faster, or to cause the person with an 
itching pencil to write “how true” in the margin. They 
contain no new thought, no epoch-making phrase, no 
prophecy, no startling summing-up of a period or a career. 
Their criticism is genial, their tendency optimistic. Hitting 
is done in the regulation boxing-glove conscientiously above 
the belt. It is possible for them to be read aloud by a maiden 
lady to a bevy of girls well under seventeen, In a word, 
they might have been, and perhaps were, written by Mr. 
Arthur Christopher Benson in the intervals of looking from 
his window, Nevertheless they were, as we have said, worth 
rescuing, because they are not mere examples of stereotyped 
journalism, of sensational word-making. They are free 
from the easy inverted paradox, the split infinitive, the 
imitation epigram. Flippancy finds no place inthem. They 
are sincere even if they are mediocre, and their great 
quality is their well-turned-out, gentlemanlike point of 
view, No sane man could disagree with their argument 


‘and rise from them with indigestion. They make an 


essentially well-cooked dish, and may be recommended with 
mild enthusiasm. 


Dysentery and Inver Abscess in Bombay. Report of:an Inquiry 
carried out by Masor E. D. W. Grete, I.M.S., and 
Captain R, T. Wetts, I.M.S. (Calcutta: Superintendent 
of Government Printing. 3s.) 


Ix December, 1908, an inquiry into the causes of dysentery 
in India was undertaken by the Central Research Institute 
at Kasauli, and an investigation was commenced in the 
hospitals and laboratories at Bombay. This scientific memoir 
contains the results attained; it opens up questions for 
further examination, which will doubtless be continued. 
The number of cases of bacillary dysentery was small in 
Bombay, so that the study of the various problems connected 
with this type was limited; but very many cases of dysen- 
tery associated with amcebe were observed, so that this 
variety and its liver complications were studied in detail. 

There are many ailments and diseases which can be openly 
discussed, but there are others involving the use of technical 
terms and language which should be limited to scientific 
treatises and the medical profession. The subject of this 
memoir is one of the latter class, so that little can be said of 
it. The amoebe referred to are apparently the simplest- 
known animals, consisting of a nucleated mass of protoplasm, 
densest on the outside, but without a distinct cell-wall; they 
change their shapes by protruding portions of their bodies, 
called pseudopods, and have other recognised characteristics. 
Their presence in this type of the disease has been minutely 
examined, cultures of them have been obtained, information 
regarding their morphology, life-cycle and distribution has 
been acquired, including their seasonal prevalence and its 
relation to temperature and humidity, for ameebic infection 
shows a marked seasonal variation, closely associated with 
variations in humidity. Many experiments were made with 
monkeys and definite conclusions formed; but a further 
detailed study of the life-cycle of parasitic amcebe of men 
by trained protozoologists is admittedly required, as also the 
determination of the relationship of hepatic disease, apart 
from hepatitis and liver-abscess, to ameebic infection. The 
administration of ipecacuanha in certain cases is the only 
treatment suggested. The memoir will be useful to the 
medical profession, and has been very carefully prepared, so 
far as it goes, but it can hardly be regarded as the last word 
on a very difficult subject. 


The Cheerful Day. By Reatnatp Lucas. (Arthur L. 
Humphreys. 5s, net.) 


PossiBty because so many people seem rather shy of tackling 
a book of essays, Mr. Reginald Lucas has this time published 
his volume in the form of a diary, although the material 
contained therein could very well have been set out in a series 
of articles, As is becoming so frequent inthe books which 
are published at the present time, very many subjects are 
wrapped thickly round a very slight story, Sir John, the 
writer of the diary, is a very interesting person, and we could 
wish that he had set forth more of his own ideas about things 
in general and less of those of other people. There are few 
matters with which he does not grapple; but, instead of 
stating his own ideas, he give us various quotations 
from past and present authors who have had anything to say 
on the subject under discussion. This is all very well in its 
way; but all such information is second-hand, and in many 





cases has probably been perused in extenso by the reader him- 
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self. Not that the extracts so proffered are dry or uninterest- 
ing. Our author has taken care to select some of the best 
and most applicable, and in many cases gives both sides 
of an argument; but all the same we think it would be 
preferable to have had more of his own opinions (particularly 
as when they are stated they are worth recounting) and less 
of those of the noble army of celebrities. In spite of all, 
however, “The Cheerful Day ” is well worth reading, and 
as Sir John allows the lady of his choice to be led to the 
altar by another man, because he is too shy to suggest that 
he would be happy to undertake that little journey himself, 
we suppose that he must not complain if, in his great 
humility, he prefers to offer other people’s thoughts in place 
of his own. 


(Euvres Completes de Victor Hugo:—Les Misérables. Four 
Vols. With Coloured Frontispieces. (T. Nelson and 
Sons. 1s. net each.) 


EMBOLDENED, no doubt, by the gratifyiug success they have 
achieved with their popular “Collection Nelson,” formed of 
specimen works of the best French authors, Messrs. T. 
Nelson and Sons have just started another series similar in 
form and price which is to consist of the complete works of 
Victor Hugo, the great French poet, novelist, and historian. 
It opens with the author’s famous novel, “ Les Misérables,” 
in four volumes, each adorned with a frontispiece in colour 
by an artist of note; and this will be followed every month 
by two additional volumes of his remaining works until the 
set is completed. This will enable admirers of Hugo to 
obtain a handy, uniform edition of the whole of his writings 
at a trifling cost, and we anticipate a considerable demand 
for these daintily produced little volumes, any one of which 
can be conveniently carried in the pocket. 








FICTION 


Love on the Happy Hill. By Viotwt Peary. (Andrew 
Melrose. 6s.) 


A Weaver of Dreams. By Myrtis Rep. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 6s.) 


THERE is a certain amount of similarity in the plots of these 
two novels in so far as they both deal with the complications 
and unhappiness arising, in the one case from a man being 
united to a girl whom he married after a very hasty court- 
ship, and in the other from an engagement which began 
to pall on Mr. Carter Keith after he became infatuated with 
Margery, a pleasant little girl, but in no way to be compared 
to Judith, his fiancée. 

The character of Gerald Dymock in “ Love on the Happy 
Hill” is very well and carefully drawn, although, taking 
into consideration Gerald’s naturally bright and happy dis- 
position, and, previous to his unfortunate marriage, his 
cheerful outlook upon life, twenty years seems rather a long 
time for him to take to regain his old self and cease to be 
the cynic who tries to live his life henceforth without love, 
and. with no thought but for the mental development of 
himself and his children. This seems all the more unnatural, 
as his wife died after three years of married life, and 
Edith, his old comrade and childhood’s friend, is so often 
at hand to cheer him. There are many other interest- 
ing persons in the book, and the peep into Devonshire 
in the second part of the story, under the hospitable 
roof of Jabez Copley, where pretty Isolde, Gerald’s daughter, 
is courted and married by Michael, the son of Jabez’s old 
friend Leigh, is well worth the journey. 





As Gerald stands out as the most prominent figure in 
“ Love on the Happy Hill,” so Judith Sylvester is certainly 
the most striking character in “A Weaver of Dreams.” 
Probably it was on account of her very perfection that Carter 
preferred the younger Margery to the more sedate maiden to 
whom he had plighted his troth. The sentiment in the book 
is laid on with no very sparing hand, and many little pieces 
of philosophy pop up here and there. The description in 
parts is pretty, and Miss Cynthia, Judith’s aunt, a charming 
lady who has a penchant for dainty shoes and stockings, the 
indulgence in which sometimes leaves the rates unpaid, adds 
greatly to the interest of the story. as also does Mr. 
Chandler, Margery’s guardian, and we may add that the 
young people’s love affairs are not the only ones in the 
book. 


The Protector. By Haroup Bixptoss. (Ward, Lock and 
Co. 6s.) 


Tuat favoured portion of the Empire, British Columbia, is 


‘again the scene of Mr. Harold Bindloss’ story, and there is 


no gainsaying that the author is on familiar ground. His 
vivid account of the sloop threshing up the sound, of the 
terrible hardships of the trail, his description of the stupen- 
dous beauty of that delectable coast are all in the author's 
best vein; but with his hero and heroine we must plead 
guilty to a feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Wallace Vane, the young Englishman who has practically 
adopted Canada in place of the Old Country, while possessed 
of many fine qualities, is distinctly handicapped by an 
obstinacy and pig-headedness amounting to muleishness. No 
matter whether his own interests only suffer, or whether he 
involves the life of his true chum Carroll, or the welfare of 
the shareholders of his copper-mine, he holds upon his way 
and invites disaster. Out of the kindness of his heart he 
suecours two girls in the nicest way possible, but sufficiently 
obviously to raise grave doubts in the mind of Evelyn, who, 
on the most correct grounds, refused him on his trip home, 
but on her arrival in Vancouver, on a visit, is disposed to 
reconsider her decision. The visit to the Fell country is the 
weakest part of the book, Mopsy, Evelyn’s younger sister, 
being the only natural character pourtrayed. Vane’s pro- 
tection extends to her, to her ne’er-do-well brother, and 
even to her father, who is in low water. 

On his return, to oblige a dying pioneer and his daughter, 
he makes three Quixotic attempts, amid fearful hardships, 
which his friend Carroll shares as a matter of course, to find 
a timber area. He succeeds only to discover the spruce 
burnt out, and is left with a broken leg to fend for himself 
while Carroll goes for help. Evelyn is not the only one who 
appreciates the attributes of this young man, and Jessie 
Horsfield, whose father is mixed up in the mine, does her 
best to capture him, and finding from a stolen letter that 
Vane's heart is Evelyn’s—why it is somewhat difficult to 
see—succeeds, out of revenge, in breaking up the Copper 
Company. Mr. and Mrs. Nairn, who believe in Vane, are 
a well-drawn couple from Scotland; but after “ Hawtrey’s 
Deputy ” ‘The Protector” is disappointing. 


A South Sea Buccaneer. By Apert Dorrrnoton. Illus- 
trated. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) 


WE have here acollection of short stories, the heroof which is 
a certain Captain William H., or “ Bully,” Hayes, a native of 
Cleveland, Ohio, on p. 163, and a “ white English lamb” on 
p. 195. Beyond certain piratical instincts, and a convenient 





disregard of the ethics. of meum et tuum, there is nothing 
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much in common between this buccaneer of modern times 
and his prototypes of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries who preyed upon the Spaniards along the Spanish 
coasts of America. Among other things “ he had worked 
in unclean ships and rat-ridden schooners; had breathed and 
fought in the Shanghai stews of Sydney and Valparaiso 
without profit;” and had also lived “for seven unholy 
weeks” on a cargo of Chinese tank-eggs when becalmed on 
the Equator. The scenes of the various thrilling happen- 
ings forming these stories are laid in either Oceania, the 
China Sea, or India, and, cf course, this amazing sea-dog 
invariably comes out on top. In the last story he is happily 
married to Varae, a half-caste, which is a fitting termination 
to the volume; but the other stories appear to have been 
arranged somewhat carelessly, as “ Off the Great Barrier 
Reef,” the eleventh, was evidently intended by the author 
to introduce the captain to the reader, There is something 
strange, too, about the arrangement of the illustrations, 
several bearing references to pages with which they have 
nothing todo. These peculiarities in the make-up of the 
book, however, will be easily overlooked by the reader who 
only dips into it at intervals, and read thus it will afford 
him many an exciting half hour or so. 


God and the King. 
Co. 6s.) 


Wiru “ God and the King” Miss Marjorie Bowen has now 
completed the third and last volume dealing with William 
of Orange. The passage of history chosen in the present 
instance is the time of William’s sovereignty over the English 
people, and, probably because of the more prosaic nature of 
the period, the story lacks something of the glamour of the 
stirring times in “I Will Maintain,” when the young Prince 
was fighting and overcoming all obstacles in his endeavour 
to save his country. William’s love for and devotion to his 
wife are brought out very strongly in the book, as is also his 
great grief at her death. There is always a certain feeling 
of sadness in reading about the declining years of a man’s 
life, especially so when those years are lonely and spent 
amid surroundings which are in no way congenial, as 
was the case with William III., for he was not a popular 
Monarch. Miss Bowen has expended a good deal of earnest 
thought upon the characters in her trilogy, and together they 
show the result of painstaking and indefatigable labour. 


By Marsoris Bowen. (Methuen and 


The 


Yacht of Dreams. 
Melrose. 6s.) 


By Frank Morton. (Andrew 


A NOTABLE collection of flights of fancy—exceedingly free— 
from the base of an American millionaire’s yacht, which 
suddenly comes into being at Singapore during the said 
millionaire’s honeymoon. Three guests on board —Lenton, 
a love-stricken, impecunious journalist ; Mortimer, erstwhile 
also a scribe, but now, thanks to a gold-mine, rich and fat; 
and the charming Nesta, a resident of Colombo, and 
supposed to be engaged to a member of the Council— 
these, but chiefly the male members, become the sport of 
the gods, mostly through the medium of one Banerjee, and 
Srina, his other half, who have “lived the life” for 
thousands of years. Through their agency the millionaire 
and his two friends are precipitated into the ethereal 
blue, and not content with a look in at Mars, get as far 
as Jupiter, where man is just emerging from the-ape stage. 
In some of the episodes the author rises to some really fine 
flights. Thanks to Banerjee, lie conies to very close quarters 


that just as things seem to be coming right with Lenton and 
Nesta, the yacht and her party disappear tragically from 
the scene. One feels inclined to suggest that as a means to 
the end a bolt from Jove would have been more appropriate 
than the torpedo of the Turkish destroyer, as from what one 
hears of the Turkish Navy one would feel disposed to bet on 
the greater efficacy of the Jovian bolt. 








A GREAT ONE-ACT PLAY* 
By Frank Harris 


Ir is our modern habit of mind, or, if you will, modern 
science and scientific methods of analysis and description, 
which have given a realistic character and method to most 
of our modern fiction ; yet the form of a book has little or 
nothing to do with its worth. Shakespeare never depicted 
the England of his own day directly ; he went abroad or to 
the past for his subjects, and was as romantic in this sense 
as Walter Scott. He chose the most beautiful antique or 
foreign vase that he could find, and filled it with the blood- 
red wine of his own passion. Balzac, on the other hand, 
usually selected his subjects from the life about him ; he 
took the ordinary glass jug of his time, so to speak, and filled 
it with the purple, scented vintage of his romantic imaginings, 
Both methods produced masterpieces; Lear is hardly 
greater than La Cousine Bette ; the form is romantic in the 
one case and the passion realistic, while in the other the 
method is realistic and the passion extraordinary, romantic. 

There is yet another form of story which neither Shake- 
speare nor Balzac essayed, which yet in its way is even more 
interesting than either the romantic or realistic. The sym- 
bolic form found an excellent example in the Parable of the 
Sower. Cervantes, too, employed it in his Don Quixote 
again and again with extraordinary effect ; the Don’s attack 
on the windmill is perhaps the finest instance of symbolic 
humour in literature. Symbolism was brought into modern 
work mainly, I think, by Hans Christian Andersen, and 
some of his fabulous tales are still among the best of their 
kind—masterpieces indeed. Every one will remember the 
king who discarded his clothing; the courtiers of course 
admired his new attire; but a child, I think it was, cried 
out that he was “naked "—a great short story or apologue 
with a sharp, acid moral. 

Now I want to talk about a stage-story which is also 
symbolic, Lord Dunsany’s one-act play given at the Hay- 
market by Mr. Herbert Trench. It was far and away the 
most interesting dramatic experiment I have ever seen; for 
the first time in my life I understood how the terrible realism 
of the stage could be employed triumphantly, used so as to 
make the unlikely probable and to clothe the fantastic with 
vivid life. 

I had not then read Lord Dunsany’s book, “The Gods of 
Pegana,” and I am inclined to congratulate myself on the 
fact, for, in spite of the imaginative and beautiful illustra- 
tions of Sime, “ The Gods.of Pegana” have no existence for 
me. Let us leave the book, therefore, to some better guide, 
and turn to the little play. ' 

The story of the play is extraordinarily‘simple. When 
the curtain goes up we see some beggars lying without the 
walls of an Eastern or Southern city; they complain of the 
miseries of their lot, and incidentally they tell of seven gods 
throned afar off among the mountains. To them comes @ 
beggar of genius—what our forebears would have called 
“a masterful knave ’+-with a boy attendant who is never 
tired of proclaiming his talent and singing his praises. 








with the gods on Olympus, and it is with a feeling of regret 





* “The Gods of the Mountains.” 


By Lord Dunsany. 





